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Cromwell, like Lilly, possessed great aptitude to read the 
thoughts of others; as the astrologer said, he was by nature 
suspicious, and trusted few, and only then when circumstances 
made it impossible to avoid it. 

“Tt is tempting, the star-gazer’s offer,” he said to himself, as he 
traced his way back to the old palace of Wolsey, “and for once I 
think the knave sincere,” he added; “but I will not trust him 
blindly ; he may be set on by my enemies to lure me to my 
destruction ; to strike, through me, at the liberties of my country. 
I must preserve myself for the cause—for the people—and the end 
I have strugged for.” 

His first words on entering the Palace of Hampton Court were to 
direct the officer in attendance to go down to the guard-house and 
send Dick of the Belt to him. The latter personage, ever since the 
affair of the governor of Hull, had remained attached to the person 
of the general, who did not respect him the less that, on the oc- 
casion of Charles’s attempted escape from the house where he 
was confined by the Parliament, he had refused to be made the 
blind instrument of his destruction. The poor fellow, immediately 
after the death of the king, had been permitted to return to his 
native town and marry the warder’s daughter, who, accompanying 
him to London, was received into the family of Cromwell, as an 
attendant upon his daughter. While in Ireland, Dick had on 
several occasions proved his devotion to his general, and twice 
saved his life. 

“| have work for thee, Dick,” said the general, as soon as he 
saw the burly countenance of the soldier at the door of the apart- 
ment, which had alternately been the cabinet of the priestly 
founder of the palace, and the monarchs who had succeeded him. 

“‘T am on guard, general,” was the reply. 

“T release thee of thy guard. Art well acquainted with the 
soldiers of thy troop ?” 

“Ag well,” replied the man, ‘as a hen with her own chickens.” 

“Repeat me the names of six whom thou wouldst select for an 
enterprise on the safe conduct of which thy life depended.” 

Dick of the Belt hesitated for a moment; not but that he under- 
stood the speaker whose round-about way of coming to the purpose 
he had long been acquainted with, but that he might do justice to 
the confidence thus unexpectedly reposed in him. 

“Will Beacon,” he began. 

“Tush!” said Cromwell ; “ he loveth the wine-cup.” 

“When his work is done, general, not before ; he hath a quick 
eye and a clear head—betier qualities, I take it, in a soldier, than 
the gift of prayer and the expounding of the Apocalypse.” 

“Right,” nodded the general, with an approving smile ; “ go on.” 

‘Redburn Mat.” | 

“Humph! well, proceed.” 
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“ Mat is arvysterer, but faithful,” observed Dick of the Belt ; “he 
has the eye of a hawk and the keen scent of a bloodhound. 
Hakabut, I know, general, gives him a bad name, because he is 
not over-taken up with his preaching; but he is true as steel. I 
would trust your life in the hands of Redburn Mat.” 

‘ But not your own ?” observed Oliver. 

“My life!” replied the fellow ; “ what were that in comparison 
with yours ?” 

* Continue,” said the general. 

“ Goliah and Reuben Golightly.” 

“Good men and true. Now for the sixth.” 

“Mark Felstead.” 

“ Mark Felstead !”’ repeated Cromwell ; ‘‘ this exceeds patience ; 
why, there is not in my regiment a more profane swearer, or greater 
wine-bibber, than Mark Felstead.” 

‘‘ None the worse soldier.” 

‘‘ He hath been punished twice.” 

“TItis notthe hound most at fault that gets the soonest lashed. 
Mark had promised not to betray his comrade, and despite your 
wrath, he kept his word. Such men, general, are to be depended on.” 

Cromwell paused for a few seconds, as if to weigh in his own 
mind the names thus called over to him. One thing at least he 
was assured of—the fidelity of him who had selected them. He 
also knew that he was as shrewd as he was faithful—had better 
opportunities than himself for knowing the disposition and 
character of the soldiers; he determined, therefore, to leave the 
selection as Dick of the Belt had made it. 

Call out the men,” he said ; ‘those that are, like yourself, on 
guard, I release them; let them doff their uniform, and disguise 
themselves as carriers and farmers.” 

‘‘T understand.” 

‘* An hour before midnight, place them, some on Lambeth side of 
Westminster Bridge, others on the opposite side.” 

‘The post is assigned, general,” said Dick, respectfully ; “now 
for the countersign.” 

‘‘ Before the stroke of twelve thou wilt see me pass in company 
with a single horseman. Without seeming to follow us, do not 
lose sight of us for a single instant. If we enter a house, plant 
yourselves so as to watch every approach toit. On the first alarm, 
such as the firing of a pistol, force your way in. I shall require 
your aid,” 

“We will crack the doors like a nutshell.” 

“ Not for my worthless life,” added Oliver,—“ that is in the 
hands of Him who hath made me His instrument,—but for the 
cause of the Commonwealth and England’s liberties, be firm and 
resolute. I speak not of reward; thou has already proved I am 
no niggard to those who serve me faithfully as thou hast.” 
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“Speak not of reward, general. I were a dog did I require it as 
an incentive to my duty.” 

“ Still it shall not be wanting. Now, then, away,” added 
Cromwell ; “select thy men and follow out the instructions I have 
given. Dick of the Belt, I trust but few, but thou art one amongst 
the few in whom I place my confidence. Farewell.” 

The rough soldier was more gratified by these few words from 
the lips of his general than he would have been with the warmest 
eulogium passed by any other man, even though it had beena 
king. Ashe left the cabinet and marched towards the guard-house, 
he walked with a firmer step; Cromwell, the hope of his country, 
had placed the safety of his life in his hands, and he felt the 
importance of his trust. | 

That very night, long before the stroke of twelve, the solitary 
passenger, hurrying to his home, might have observed at either end 
of Westminster Bridge three or four fellows loitering about. ‘To 
judge from their dress they were countrymen or wharfingers ; not 
the least sign about their person of arms or other weapon of defence 
than the stout cudgel or quarter-staff which most of the yeomen 
carried at the period of which we write. Still, despite their 
pacific appearance, an observant eye might have detected that they 
had served, from their erect and open carriage. 

Dick of the Belt, anxious to merit the confidence reposed in him 
by one to whom he was so blindly attached, had been repeating 
with nervous anxiety his instructions to his companions, fearful 
lest the details of his plan had been misunderstood by any. 

“Why, thou art as nervous, Dick,” observed Redburn Mat, “as 
if the life of the general himself depended upon our vigilance.” 

“Or the safety of his pretty wife,” added Mark Felstead. 

“Fear not, Dick; we have received our orders, and it is quite 
enough to know that we have received them from you to know 
that they are of importance, and must be executed to the letter. 
Father Noll,” as the speaker, Goliah Golightly, familiarly designated 
Cromwell, “does not change the guard for nothing Without 
being as sharp-witted, I can see into a millstone as far as you 
can.” 

‘Hush !” whispered Dick, “I hear the sound of horsemen. To 
your posts, and remember no one is to quit his post till I have 
passed him, when you are to follow, each keeping at about fifty 
paces distance from the other.” 

“ All right,” replied the men, in the same undertone. 

“* Away, then.” 

As Cromwell, closely wrapped in his horseman’s cloak, which 
completely covered his person, passed over the bridge, attended . 
only by Lilly, he cast his eyes inquiringly around, and saw, to his 
satisfaction, that his orders had been carefully obeyed. At the 
foot of the bridge stood Dick of the Belt, talking to a comrade, 
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who, to all appearance, only stood to rest himself. A large bale of 
goods, which the disguised soldiers had dragged from the neigh- 
bouring wharf, rendered the deception complete. The third 
soldier was sitting on it. 

A smile passed over the features of the general as he saw that 
his orders had been so well obeyed. 

No sooner had he and Lilly passed the bridge, than Dick, after 
shaking hands with his supposed acquaintance, in order to blind 
any spies who might be on the look-out, prepared to follow him. 

“T see it all now,” whispered the soldier. “ Why did you not 
tell us so at first.” 

“Tell you what ?”’ said Dick. 

“That it was the general himself we were to look out for.” 

“The general!” repeated the leader of the little party, in a tone 
of pretended mockery. “A likely thing, indeed! Why, I left 
him not three hours since at Hampton Court!” 

“And I tell you,” said the man, “ that one of the horsemen who 
just passed the bridge was no other than the General of the Parlia- 
ment, Oliver Cromwell. I'd swear to his round shoulders, and the 
way he sits his horse.” : 

‘““No matter who it is. We have our orders, and have only to 
follow them.” 

Cromwell and his companion continued their way through the 
deserted streets, till they reached a narrow lane leading to the 
Almonry in Westminster, at the end of which a man was waiting. 
On a sign from Lilly he approached and took their horses. 

“ Whither go we ?” demanded Cromwell. 

“To the Almonry.” 

“Tt hath an evil repute,” observed the soldier, suspiciously. 
‘Men who have broken all laws resort there.” 

“Thou art still free to return,” replied Lilly. ‘ Conspiracy, like 
crime, is compelled to seek safety in obscurity. ‘Treachery plots 
more securely in acellar than a palace.” 

“Go on,” replied Oliver, sternly. ‘“‘ We have not rode thus far 
to return upon our steps no wiser than we came.” 

“ Still the royal we,” observed Lilly, with a sneer. 

Entering the narrow lane, the speaker, closely followed by his 
companion, walked rapidly on till they reached a low-built house, 
with projecting windows and pointed gables, such as are still to be 
found in some of the out-of-the-way nooks of London. The case- 
ments were strongly barred with stout oaken shutters. The door 
of the house was of the same material; and Cromwell mentally 
remarked, as he passed his hand rapidly along the surface both of 
the windows and doors, that the studs were of iron. 

“Ts this the house ?” he whispered. 

“No. But we must first enter here.” 

“Why?” 
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“To prepare for our expedition. We could not mask and 
disguise ourselves at Hampton.” 

Without waiting for a reply, Lilly knocked in a peculiar manner 
at the door, which was instantly opened by an aged man, whose 
gabardine and long beard proclaimed him to be of the race of 
Israel. Bowing with that humility which persecution had 
rendered natural to him, he conducted his visitors to an apartment 
at the end of the long passage, and placing the lamp he carried in 
his hand upon the table, withdrew. 

‘What means this mummery ?” demanded the soldier, pointing 
to various costumes hanging from the walls. 

“Tt means that Isaacs,” replied Lilly with a laugh, “ pursues 
more trades than one; that the Cavalier who enters his house may 
quit it a Roundhead, or the Roundhead a Cavalier, as we shall 
presently assure ourselves.” 

It was not without considerable repugnance that Cromwell 
submitted to the travestie which the speaker proposed. The desire 
he felt to fathom the plot against him at last, however, prevailed. 
They both arrayed themselves in perukes with long black curls 
falling on their shoulders, after the manner of the Cavaliers, and 
still ostentatiously worn by them in token of their devotion to the 
Royal cause ; large slouched hats, with a drooping feather, replaced 
the plain beavers; black cloaks and masks completed their 
disguises. 

On striking the bell suspended over the chimney-piece the Jew 
once move made his appearance. Without speaking a word, he 
took up the lamp, and prepared to light them from the house. 

‘‘ Had we not better first pay the man for his assistance in this 
matter ?”? demanded Cromwell. 

‘‘He is already paid,” replied his companion, “the hour is “ 
hand ; let us go forth.” 

Feeling beneath his cloak to assure himself that he had his 
weapons safe, Oliver followed his companion from the house. No 
sooner did he enter the street than he looked cautiously round for 
Dick of the Belt. 

The faithful fellow was standing under an archway directly 
opposite to the house of the Jew. 

“He will never recognise me in this mummer’s habit,” thought 
his general to himself ; “ how am I to warn him ?” 

He had to pass the court in their way. The astrologer walked 
about twenty paces in advance. Dick, seeing two strangers, as he 
imagined, approach, instinctively drew back into the shade with 
his companions, scarcely venturing to draw his breath. The first 
passed them without the least notice; the second paused for an 
instant. 

“ Dick of the Belt,” he aeosandens 

_“ Heavens!” the gen——’”. 
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“ Hush!” interrupted Cromwell ; “ follow as before.” 

They continued their pace till they reached a house at the 
extreme end of the Almonry, at which Lilly gave three knocks. 
The door was opened as if by springs. Taking his companion by 
the hand, he led him in darkness till they reached a small chamber, 
lit by a single lamp. Carefully locking the door, he threw himself 
into a chair, exclaiming : 

“Thank Heaven we are in safety here.” 

“ And what are we to do here ?”’ demanded Oliver; “ where are 
the conspirators ?” 

“Tn the adjoining chamber.” 

“ How am I to assure myself of their design ?”’ 

“ By the evidence of your eyes and ears,” replied Lilly ; “ but 
first let me extinguish the lamp.” 

“Do so.” | 

As Lilly put out the light, Cromwell drew a pistol from his belt, 
in order to be prepared for the worst. 

‘*Give me your hand,” whispered his conductor. 

No sooner did he extend it towards him than the astrologer led 
him towards the wall, one of the panels of which he removed by 
touching a spring. The aperture was sufficiently large to admit 
the entrance of one person, who, from his position, could observe, 
by peeping through the interstices of the carved oaken work of the 
corresponding panel, all that passed in the adjoining room. 

No sooner had Cromwell gazed upon those who were assembled 
there than he pressed the hand of his conductor in token that he 
was satisfied. 

In the apartment, seated at a long table, were Fairfax, Sir Harry 
Vane, Bradshaw (the President of the High Court of Justice which 
had condemned the king), two of the Scotch Commissioners sent 
te treat for peace, and several of the leading members of the party 
in the House most opposed to the designs of the great leader of the 
Independents. 

From his place of concealment Cromwell heard the terms of the 
coalition against him finally arranged; listened to their plan of 
proceeding with a cold, satirical smile ; for in his mind—fertile in 
expedients—he already saw the means of defeating them. 

‘‘T have seen enough,” he whispered to Lilly; ‘ take me from 
the house.” 

“ But first my recompense,” whispered the astrologer, relighting 
the lamp as soon as he had closed the panel. 

“The recompense! Ah, true! name it.” 

“The forfeit estate of anyone whom I may prove guilty of 
treason against the Commonwealth.” 

“Tt is much thou askest—a great thing; but I will not be 
niggardly with thee.” 

“ And an order to arrest and deliver into the custody of whom- 
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soever I think proper the person of a female accused of plotting 
against the State.” 

“Her name?” demanded Cromwell, taking up a pen and 
preparing to write. 

“'Thou canst leave that a blank.” 

“ What!” said the Puritan, sternly; “have I taken up arms to 
assure the liberties of England to trample them in turn beneath 
my feet ? Shall I revive the Star Chamber of Charles Stuart ? It 
may not be.” 

*‘T tell thee she is an enemy to the Commonwealth,” urged the 
astrologer. 

“No matter.” 

‘A plotter and a Royalist.” 

* Still she is an Englishwoman,” replied Cromwell. 

“A favourite with the exiled queen.” 

“Tt argues not.” 

“ The soul of the conspiracy agwinst thy life,” added Lilly, 
trusting to the instinct of self-preservation to vanquish Cromwell’s 
repugnance, 

“The safety of the Commonwealth prevails,” sighed the Puritan, 
signing the paper, and leaving, as Lilly directed, a blank. ‘“ But 
beware how thou triflest with me, or abusest the influence which 
accident has given thee to a bad end.” 

Carefully folding the document, the astrologer placed it in his 
bosom, and conducted the disguised General of the Parliament 
from the house. That night Cromwell slept in safety at Hampton 
Court, and Lilly started off to visit his confederate, the unworthy 
Barford. 

After the defeat of Charles II.’s hopes in Scotland, the young 
prince returned to Paris, where he was but coldly received by the 
cardinal minister who governed, in the name of his sovereign, as 
absolutely as if he had himself worn the crown of St. Louis. 
Disgusted with the reception he received, Charles took leave of 
his widowed mother, broke up his wandering court, and, with a 
few faithful followers, retired to the States of Holland—an event 
which enabled the old Knight of Keinton, his daughter, and her 
husband, to return to England to look after the wreck of their 
fortunes, which, thanks to the influence of Milton, the Master of 
Wilton, and other friends amongst the Puritans, had been saved 
from utter confiscation. 

Herbert and Sir Malcolm were in London settling the terms of 
the composition by which they were to be allowed to retain the 
possession of their property. They had left the old knight’s 
daughter at the Grange, a country-house belonging to Henry 
Vavassour, near Windsor, The very morning had arrived on 
which the lady expected the return both a her husband and 
father. With her host as a protector, she had wandered forth to 
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the extremity of the lawn to meet them, when a party of soldiers, 
headed by Lilly, suddenly made their appearance. The young 
Cavalier drew back and instinctively laid his hand upon his sword 
at their approach, while his companion turned deadly pale, and felt 
a sickness of the heart, as she beheld them. 

“Henry Vavassour,” exclaimed the leader of the party, “‘ you are 
our prisoner.” 

Despite his resistance, he was soon overpowered and disarmed. 

“Oh, treat him gently,” exclaimed Mary, ‘if you are men } i 

a You, Lady of Stanfield, must accompany him.” 

“IT! on what pretext ?’ ’ demanded the astonished lady. 

“ Ay, on what pretext?” repeated a low musical voice, and a 
gentleman plainly but elegantly dressed, who had been a concealed 
spectator of the arrest, interposed between the astrologer and the 
lady. 

Though years had elapsed since she last heard it, Mary recognised 
the tone of that deep voice. It was the friend of her absent 
husband, the poet Milton. 

“The order of the General of the Parliament,” replied Lilly. 

“‘ Let me see it.” 

The blank warrant was given into his hand; he read it carefully, 
and the flash of scorn lit up his noble visage. 

“This is informal. Here is no name.’ 

“The commission is from the General of the Parliament,” said 
Lilly, “in all but name a king.” 

“ And my commission,’ ’ replied Milton, drawing his sword, “is 
from the King of kings. It bids me shelter a defenceless woman. 
Back, ruffian! back! Thou hast no right toharmher. Soldiers,” 
he added, “this warrant, to which the signature of Cromwell is 
attached, names not the party against whom it is to be employed. 
Thus,” he added, “I annihilate the worthless deed, and trample 
upon the fragments as those who employ it would trample on the 
liberties of the people. If any seek my name, that man will vouch 
that he who has done this is Secretary to the Parliament.” 

The disappointed astrologer retired with only Vavassour as his 
prisoner. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


LILLY, disappointed of his prey, retreated to his confederate, 
Barford, who, led by the blind impulse of his jealous hate, had 
purchased the assistance of the astrologer at an exorbitant price in 
ready cash, and the promise of sharing with him the forfeited 
estates of the old Knight of Keinton and Herbert of. Stanfield, 
should they be enabled by their joint endeavours to prove aught 
like treason. to the Commonwealth against them. 
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The struggle between the rival parties—thanks to the sword and 
vigilance of Cromwell—had ceased. The tired country, anxious to 
enjoy repose, welcomed, or rather submitted to, the Protectorship 
which the fanatics of the Independent party conferred upon their 
leader. They would have added a crown, and indeed addresses 
were presented to him praying him to assume at once the regal 
dignity, which he wisely but reluctantly declined. The Protector- 
ship, to reward his abnegation, was made hereditary in his family. 
Then it was that the character of Cromwell shone, if not in its 
purest, at least its most brilliant light. England, beneath his rule, 
reached a prosperity to which it had been for the last two reigns a 
perfect stranger. Its commerce was respected, its laws, except 
where political causes interfered, equitably administered, its name 
respected by foreign nations. Cromwell was the first to restrain 
the license and privileges of the representatives of foreign powers. 
The brother of the Ambassador of Portugal having stabbed a man, 
sought refuge in the house of the minister. The Protector, despite 
the remonstrances of the diplomatic body, who were jealous of their 
inviolability, caused him to be dragged from the protection of his 
brother, tried, and executed—an example which for a long time 
restrained the license of the servants and persons attached to the 
representatives of foreign powers within a proper limit. 

Although the estates of Sir Malcolm Keinton and Herbert of 
Stanfield were sequestered, for the part they had taken in the 
Royal cause, and the assistance given to Charles II. in his at- 
tempt in Scotland, thanks to the influence of Milton, they were 
not confiscated. The impoverished Royalists resided in a mansion 
known as the Old Manor House, in Cambridge, awaiting patiently 
until better days should dawn. 

Here they were frequently visited, not only by the illustrious 
poet, but by the Master of Wilton, both of whom stood so high 
in the Protector’s favour that those whom they honoured with 
their love were safe from open aggression. 

The Independents, not content with having driven the clergy of 
the Established Church from their livings into poverty and exile, 
began to cast greedy eyes upon the universities, and demanded 
their suppression. The alleged crime of those seats of learning 
was their prelatical doctrines, and obstinate adhesion to the 
Episcopal form of worship ; their real one, the wealth with which 
the piety of our ancestors had endowed them. The spoil was too 
rich to escape the avarice of men who regarded every means by 
which they could enrich themselves as lawful. A commission. 
was accordingly appointed to visit the. universities. ~Ireton, 
Newlight, an Independent minister Gordon, and several a the 
personal friends of Cromwell, were members:of it. 

There are many still living who. recollecti-the Miasioe’ Rianne: 
Jesus-lane, with its quaint gables, Hlizabethan windows; old+:: 
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fashioned sun-dial, and fountain, whose sparkling waters rose and 
fell in the granite basin like things of life and joy. 

It was at the close of a lovely evening in August that a family 
party were gathered round that picturesque fountain, partaking of 
their light repast. At the head of the table was seated Sir 
Malcolm Keinton, his venerable white locks falling over his 
shoulders ; his clear blue eye was bright as ever, and his counten- 
ance still retained traces of its former manly beauty; but its 
determination, character, and expression, were gone. Time, which 
had laid its iron hand gently upon his person, had not spared his 
mind. At timesthe old man’s memory wandered, and he spoke of 
the martyred king as if he were still living and seated upon the 
throne. Behind the knight’s chair, erect as ever, stood the faithful 
servitor, Martin the huntsman, who would suffer no one else to 
attend upon his aged master. It was astonishing with what 
patience the faithful creature endured his childish bursts of passion. 
At times the knight imagined himself at Keinton, and previous to 
retiring to rest would give orders for the next day’s chase—orders 
which Martin would receive with imperturbable gravity, demand 
what horse his honour would be pleased to ride, what cover should 
be drawn, and leave the poor old Royalist, like a pleased child, to 
sink to sleep under the impression that he was still the master of 
broad lands and a train of blue-coated servitors. 

At his right hand sat the lady of Stanfield, his daughter Mary, no 
longer the sylph-like girl who used to roam through the woods of 
Keinton with the Master of Wilton or Herbert for a protector; but 
a graceful matron, whose still lovely person received an additional 
charm from the half-sad, half-anxious expression of her countenance. 

At the lower end of the table was seated a boy, about fourteen 
years of age, and two beautiful girls, Rose and Ellen, the twin 
daughters of Mary and Herbert. 

Herbert himself was absent; hence the shade of anxiety visible 
upon the countenance of his wife. 

“Why loiter the varlets ?”’ exclaimed the knight, in a querulous 
tone. ‘The bell hath rung from the north tower; ’tis time that 
I was served. Mary,” he added, in a voice of childish affection, 
“thou must keep better order with the knaves when thou art 
grown a woman and mistress of Keinton.” 

“T’ll do my best, father,” answered the lady, with a quiet smile. 

if Grandfather,” whispered the boy to one of his sisters, “still 
thinks himself in his old hall. It was but the other day he called 

-meto him,and gravely gave me a certain black horse, which I 
have often heard old Martin boast of having ridden twenty years 
ago.’ 

“Grandfather is very good,” replied the girl; “if his memory 
wanders, his heart is still unchanged—still beats with love for us 
all. But see, here comes our father. i 
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“ And a stranger with him,” observed the boy. 

The shade of anxiety which for the last hour had clouded the 
brow of the mistress of the Old Manor House gave way to a placid 
smile as she saw her husband approach. He was accompanied by 
a stranger, whose dress denoted that he had travelled far—it was 
stained and worn in several places; his features were strongly 
marked, and, without being absolutely ugly, were anything but 
pleasing, except when he smiled ; then there was an expression of 
heartiness and good humour which made him look almost hand- 
some. ‘T'he experienced eye of the Lady of Stanfield saw at once, 
from the graceful bow with which he replied to her salutation, that 
however homely the appearance of the stranger, whom her 
husband introduced to her as Mr. James, of Kirk Moor, he had 
mingled in courtly scenes, and was not to be judged by his 
appearance. 

The idea was still further confirmed by the profound deference 
with which her husband treated him—a deference which Mr. 
James, of Kirk Moor, received with the easy indifference of one 
who had been all his life used to it. 

If the impression occasioned by his first appearance was 
unfavourable, it soon wore away before the flow of spirits and 
irresistible good humour of the stranger, who talked of falconry 
with the old knight, war with his grandson, and of their flowers 
and birds with Rose and Ellen, who after an hour’s acquaintance 
wondered how they had ever been so blind as to think him plain. 

It was some time before Sir Malcolm, who was a great stickler 
for etiquette, yielded to the advances of his unbidden guest, but 
even his reserve at last gave way; he either forgot or forgave his 
unseemly cestume; and when the old knight, leaning on the 
arm of Martin, rose from table to return to the house, he gravely 
bade the stranger welcome to Keinton, and invited him to spend 
some days, at the same time proffering him the use of his steed 
and hounds in the event of his being unprovided for sporting. 

“See to it, Martin,” added the old man; “let the gentleman be 
well mounted.” 

“ Certainly, Sir Malcolm,” replied Martin, with a face as serious 
as his master’s. 

‘‘We must not take him by his looks,” continued the old knight, 
half-aside ; “he may have good blood in him, although his coat 
wants grooming.” 

‘“‘Certainly—ahem ! this way, Sir Malcolm,” said the old hunts- 
man, endeavouring to draw the knight away, that the stranger might 
not overhear his comments on his appearance. 

‘“T am almost certain I have seen that face before—I am sure 
I have seen it before ; but whether at. Court or Tyburn I can’t 
recollect. Good evening sir! Once more welcome to our peor 
manor of Keinton.” 
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These last words were uttered as the faithful Martin gently led 
his master towards the house. Herbert looked confused, and 
Mary blushed deeply, for she felt convinced that the stranger must 
have overheard the extraordinary comments of her father. She 
was about to frame something -in the shape of an apology, when 
Mr. James at once set her at ease by observing, as he watched the 
knight’s and Martin’s progress towards the house : 

‘“Whata noble ruin! The Knight of Keinton must have been a 
stout man in his day !” 

“Ay, but misfortunes, sir, have changed him. At times, as you 
perceive, he still thinks himself in his ancestral halls at Keinton. 
You will forgive Hi 

“Forgive!” interrupted the stranger; “dear lady, I have 
nothing to forgive. Who can repine to find his rank misconstrued 
when he sees one formed to adorn a court the inmate of this 
secluded dwelling ? And to confess the truth,” he added with a 
smile, “your father, lady, was in the right; I am one of those 
who require grooming to set them off.” 

“Tt is the king,’ whispered Herbert to his wife, who would 
have bent the knee had not the presence of her children restrained 
her. Despite her courage, she turned pale at the intelligence, 
which no less surprised than terrified her, for since her husband’s 
absence she had heard of the arrival of the commissioners named 
by Cromwell to inquire into the abuses and deal with the malig- 
nants of the university. 

“* You see, madam,” said Charles, advancing towards her, “it is I 
who ought to crave pardon for drawing danger to a home of so 
much happiness and love.” 

“We are familiar with it, sire, and prepared to meet it.” 

The pale cheek of the Lady of Stanfield belied the words which 
loyalty and a high sense of the courtesy due to her unfortunate 
guest compelled her to pronounce. 

“T shall be your guest but for a few hours, lady,” added the 
monarch ; “at midnight I am to meet my faithful counsellor, Lord 
Wilmot, who has long been concealed in the neighbourhood.” 

* Your majesty will at least pass the night under our humble 
roof ?” 

The prince bowed his thanks and acceptance of the hospitality 
so generously offered. We say generously, for, by the then existing 
law, it was death to any who either sheltered or assisted him ; and 
Cromwell, by means of his numerous spies, had a knowledge of 
what passed in the dwelling of most of the Royalists. 

That very night the commissioners arrived in Cambridge. 

“Herbert,” said the proscribed king, as his host, after lighting 
him to his chamber, was about to withdraw, “are you acquainted 
with an old man known in the country by the name of Mat of the: 
Cottage ?” 
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“ By report only, sire: he bears an evil name. The common 
people look upon him with fear and aversion ; although, I believe, 
in the way of leechcraft, he does much good amongst them.” 

“ Whereabouts is his residence ? ” demanded Charles. 

“Tn the narrow lane over the ferry bridge, on the Chesterton side 
of the common. But if not too curious, may I inquire what 
interest your majesty can possibly take in such a person ?” 

“This person, as you designate him, has a name as noble as 
your own.” 

“ Indeed !” 

“ Of a loyalty as proved. Not to mystify thee, man, he is no 
other than the devoted servant of our royal father—the Lord 
Wilmot.” 

“Lord Wilmot!” repeated Herbert, with astonishment; “in 
such a disguise! Living in the heart of England with a price set 
upon his head !” 

“Which he has hitherto contrived, despite the tyrant’s 
proclamations, to keep upon his shoulders, and will, 1 trust, till 
we can prove our gratitude by gracing it with an earl’s coronet. It 
is of the utmost importance that I should see him. Can you 
contrive to give me egress from the house unperceived and alone ?”’ 

“Alone, sire!” repeated his host, reproachfully. “No, it 
never shall be said that Herbert of Stanfield so far forgot the 
bounties of your royal house bestowed upon his race as to permit 
his sovereign to leave the shelter of his root unattended and 
unprotected. Iam ready to accompany you.” 

** Reflect—the adventure is one of danger.” 

“‘T never yet shrank from it, sire, in a just cause.” 

“ But your wife ?” urged Charles, who at this period of his life 
was far from being the heartless, selfish character which he 
displayed when seated on the throne. 

“Knows no compromise with duty, sire. She is a soldier’s 
daughter and a soldier’s wife.” 

‘Your children ?” added the king. 

“ Must never live to blush for their father.” 

‘“‘ Be it so, then, since you insist upon it. Odds fish, man, but 
thou hasta gallant heart! Had all our soldiers felt like thee at 
Worcester, the fate of the day had, perchance, been different, and 
the boy Charles, as the regicide contemptuously terms me, been 
seated in his father’s seat.” 

“‘T yet shall see you fill it, sire,” observed his hast. ‘“ England 
will one day recover from its drunken folly, and welcome back 
with joy its legitimate ruler. I have faith in the repentance of the 
people, who are already tired of their new ruler’s iron sway. I 
will but prepare my wife for our departure, and in a few moments 
return to attend your majesty.” 

Herbert bowed and withdrew. Charles, left to himself, paced 
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the floor of his chamber for some time in silence. The position in 
which he had placed himself by returning unsupported to England 
was a critical one. A price was set upon his head—his person was 
well known to many of the Independents; the least imprudence 
on his part, or treachery in those in whom he was compelled to 
confide, might open again the fatal window at Whitehall. Despite 
his courage, he shuddered as he reflected upon the risk he ran, and 
almost wished himself safe back with his little court at the Hague, 

“ Pshaw !” he exclaimed, “the very rashness of the enterprise 
insures its success. The tyrant will not suspect that his outraged 
king has ventured to visit his kingdom proscribed and alone. If 
Wilmot’s project should succeed, I shall recover my crown ; if not, 
the Dutch lugger which waits me off the coast of Lynn insures me 
the means of flight. I must not, however, intrust Herbert with 
my plans; his chivalrous nature would cavil at the means of 
success Wilmot can sound him when I am safe on board ; should 
he refuse to aid, his loyalty will at least bind him to silence.” 

‘““T am ready, sire,” said his host, entering the chamber, with a 
couple of horsemen’s cloaks upon his arm, and well armed. 
“These will at least protect us from the inclemency of the night, 
which, I regret to say, promises to be a rough one. As for other 
enemies,” he added, “should we encounter them, we are equally 
prepared.” 

He pointed to the weapons, which he laid upon the table as he 
spoke. 

In a few minutes both the king and Herbert were armed and 
enveloped in their mantles. 

“Take my hand, sire,’ whispered the latter, after carefully 

extinguishing the light, “and follow me in silence. By the 
servants’ hall we may gain the garden unperceived, and reach the 
common.” 

“ Are all the house asleep ? ” 

“All but my wife, whose prayers are for your majesty’s safe 
return.” 

Stealthily as they crept along the corridor, their footsteps 
awakened the attention of an old man who for some months past 
had been taken to assist in the household out of charity. He was 
a grey-haired, hard-featured gyp, or college servitor, whom the 
Independents had thrust from his service to make room fora 
creature of their own. His fate, however, met with little sympathy 
but from the family at the Manor House, for during his long life 
he had never been known to give to the poor, or express sympathy 
with any human being; in the town he was generally known by 
the name of “Gripe the Miser.” Although neither Herbert nor 
Lady Mary had ever held any intercenrse with Mat of the Cottage, 
as Lord Wilmot was generally called, the benevolence of the latter 
had induced her, on hearing that the recluse was ill, to forward to 
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him, by means of Gripe, such assistance as her limited means 
would allow; hence the old man was perfectly acquainted with 
the road to the hut and its generally dreaded inmate. 

Instead of feeling grateful for the kindness with which he had 
been received and sheltered, the old gyp was hourly on the alert 
to detect something which might lead to his advantage—the clue 
to some plot or Royalist conspiracy. So retired had been the life 
hitherto led by the family at the Manor House that he had almost 
given up the hope in despair, when the arrival of the stranger 
excited his suspicions; hence he alone of all the household 
watched. 

“‘T hear them,” muttered the old wretch, as Charles and his host 
crept cautiously past the door of his chamber. ‘“ Fortune smiles 
upon the old man at last. I shall have something to report to the 
commissioners—something to make gold by !—gold! gold!” And 
he hastely donned his jerkin to follow them, still murmuring the 
name of his yellow idol between his thin, parchment-like lips. 

Cautiously opening the door, he crept after them, watched them 
from the window at the end of the corridor till he lost sight of 
them on the common, and then, hastening down the staircase, with 
the keen scent of the bloodhound prepared to follow them. 

The night was so dark that he was enabled to follow them closely 
without being perceived; the heavy splashing of the rain, which 
fell in torrents, prevented the echo of his footsteps from being 
heard. 

“They are going to the ferry bridge,” he thought; “and where 
then ? Ah, to the cottage! Mat! I see it all; I always thought 
that the recluse was other than he seemed. They must have long 
arms,” he added, with a chuckle, “who would play at hide-and- 
seek w:th me.” 

Assisted by his knowledge of the way, the old wretch contrived, 
by scrambling over one or two of the ditches which intersected 
the common, to pass over the bridge before them. MHastening 
down the lane, he concealed himself in a coppice, which com- 
manded a view of the door of the hut, so that he could seeall who 
either entered or left it. Charles and Herbert shortly after arrived, 
and halted close to the spot where the spy was concealed. 

‘‘ Not a step farther,” whispered the king ; “I must converse 
with Lord Wilmot alone.” 

“ So,” said Gripe to himself, “* Mat of the Cottage is no other than 
Lord Wilmot! That is worth a hundred pounds ai least.” 

‘‘Remain here till my departure. Horses are concealed behind 
the hut. Wilmot will accompany me on the road to Ely, where I 
am to meet sure friends, who will conduct me on my way to Lynn. 
Should anyone approach ‘ 

“T will warn your majesty by blowing thrice upon my bird- 
call.” 
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“ Majesty !” repeated the astonished listener to himself ; “ twenty 
thousand pounds are on his head! God smiles on me at last ; the 
old man will be rich before he dies.” 

“Be it so,” said Charles; “in the morning Wilmot will com- 
municate to you our intentions. Farewell. Whatever be the 
result of this night’s interview—and I will not conceal from you 
that my last hope depends upon it—in exile or on the throne, 
Charles will be your debtor.” 

“Farewell, sire,” replied Herbert, kissing the speaker’s hand ; 
“] will return as far as the bridge; no one can pass either from 
the town or Chesterton without crossing it. Woe be to him that 
attempts it, for | am well armed, and seldom miss my mark.” 

With these words the speakers separated ; the king to his visit 
to the hut, Herbert to keep watch at the ferry. 

“Could Gripe have seen his own countenance, in all probability 
he would have been terrified with its expression, for he was 
absolutely livid with disappointed rage and avarice. Wealth 
greater than ever he had hoped for was within his reach, and yet 
he dared not venture. He had seen too many instances of his 
master’s skill both with pistol and carbine to doubt for a moment 


that he would miss his mark. In his fury he cursed himself for _ 


his folly in having left the house unarmed. 

“Had I but a knife,” he muttered, “I would’ creep upon him 
and bury it in his heart; but I have nothing but my hands. 
Trembling with age and cold, he would crush the old man in his 
strength. Curse him! curse him! I may live to be a hundred, 
and such an opportunity never be mine again! Cromwell would 
give gold—gold enough to content even me—to possess the know- 
ledge I have gained, and I am powerless! Curses on my age—my 
feeble limbs! Cursethem! curse them!” 

Tears of vexation rolled down his cheeks as he heaped useless 
imprecations on his own weakness. After an hour’s watch the 
aged spy saw Charles depart, attended by Lord Wilmot, who 
mounted on horseback with him, and both took the road to Ely. 

The next day Gripe was confined to his bed by a severe attack 
of fever and rheumatics, which rendered it impossible to put his 
design of selling the blood of those who had befriended him into 
execution. The impatience occasioned by the delay increased his 
sufferings, and Martin, who understood something of leechcraft, 
was sent to administer a sleeping draught, which so far answered 
the purpose that on the following morning the old man awoke, 
feeble indeed, but free from pain and perfectly in possession of 
his faculties. Had the faithful servant dreamt of the usage to 
which he would put his recovered strength, he would have given 
him a very different draught. 

On the very morning of Gripe’s recovery, Milton, Gordon, 
Ireton, Newlight, and the rest of the commissioners were seated 
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and the skill with which Mr. Smith laid all current events and characters under contribution 
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